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Tuat table of the last eight years experience of fire insurance compa- 
nies in the United States, made up by a men.ber of the Underwriters 
Association of New York State from the Record, published from this 
office, without credit to the Record, and copied by THE SpEcraTonr, is 
going the rounds of the American and English insurance press credited 
to THE SpecTATOR.— Zhe Weekly Underwriter. 

The table referred to was printed in our columns as having been 
read before a meeting of the Underwriters Association of New 
York, as was stated in the introduction to it. Where the compiler 
obtained his figures from we do not know. We have heard that 
The Underwriter published a Record of some kind, but a copy of 
it never reached this office and we never have seen one. 





WHEN the regular forms of THe SpecraTor went to press last 
week we had been unable to obtain a copy of the report submitted 
to the life assurance companies by the committee appointed to 
formulate a plan for abolishing rebates, but before the papers were 
sent to the mail a copy reached us, and was printed and inserted 
in our regular issue. The plan has been considerably talked about 
among officers and agents of companies during the past week, and 
the general opinion seems to be that while the abolition of rebates 
is something much to be desired, the plan submitted is not cal- 
culated to unite the companies in an effort to accomplish the 
result aimed at, It is to be understood, however, that the plan 
submitted by the committee is not put forth as a perfected docu- 
ment, but rather as a “ feeler,” that the managers may have some- 
thing tangible before them upon which to base their objections, 
Suggestions and amendments. The general impression seems to 
be that a number of the companies, including some of the more 
prominent ones, do not wish to do away with rebates, because it is 
such a powerful lever to be used by agents in securing new busi- 
ness. Life assurance soliciting has become a business or a pro- 
fession in itself, and the successful solicitors demand compensation 
equal to that received by successful men in other lines of business, 
and such facilities as will enable them to keep abreast with the 
most active competition. The company managers recognize the 
justness of this claim, offer large commissions and do not care what 
becomes of the money paid the solicitors. If the latter choose to 
divide their commissions with their customers, company managers 
do not worry themselves about it. In fact, the managers exhibit a 
great amount of indifference on the subject, maintaining that it is 
4 matter for the agents themselves to settle, while the agents claim 
that they cannot settle it while any one company pays a greater 
rate of commissions than another, or more to one agent than to 
another. While the companies were forced some months ago to 
take notice of what was being said on the rebate subject, it is 
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quite apparent that a number of the managers are averse to follow- 
ing it up, and so give the report of the committee but a lukewarm 
welcome. One objects to one portion of it, and another to another 
portion, but no one is willing to be quoted in print as expressing 
any view of it whatever. Possibly they will put their opinions in 
writing in responding to the committee, but it is extremely doubt- 
ful if their diverse ideas can be harmonized by the committee so as 
to present an agreement that will be acceptable to all. Time will 
show. 





WE referred last week to the fact that one of the policies on the 
life of Dr. Hostetter was substantially the result of a gambling 
transaction. As reported, the company issued its policy for 
$100,000 when the assured was sixty-five years of age, for which 
the assured was to pay a special premium of $13,000 a year, but 
in case he died within ten years, the company was to pay to his 
heirs the face of the policy and refund all that he had paid in 
premiums. As he died after making two payments, the company 
became liable for $126,000 instead of $100,000, This was simply 
a wager on the part of the company that the assured would live to 
be seventy-five years of age. it would satisfy considerable 
curiosity if it could be ascertained definitely just how such a policy 
is treated in providing for the reserve required by law to be main- 
tained for the satisfaction of each policy. Is it counted as a whole 
life policy for $100,000 only, or is sufficient reserve set aside to 
provide for the contingent liability involved in the gambling ele- 
ment that is injected into the contract? Where does the $26,000 
added to the face of the policy come from? Of course, it is 
understood that the other policyholders in the company have to 
furnish the money with which to pay the wager, but how does the 
company account for it in its bookkeeping? If it had been an 
ordinary bet on the election, it might have been entered to the 
debit or credit of “ profit and loss,” but as it was an insurance bet, 
of which the subject was the duration of a human life, there arises 
a question as to how the payment of $126,000 to satisfy a $100,000 
policy shall be entered in the books so as to escape the vigilance 
of any too inquisitive official examiners who might happen around. 
Gambling in any form, except in stocks and grain, is generally re- 
garted as a reprehensible practice, but it becomes even more so 
when it invades the field of life assurance, and ventures to specu- 
late upon the probabilites of life and death. Great Britain was 
obliged to enact laws many years ago to prohibit the practice in 
that country, and it may be necessary for the State legislatures to 
intervene here to put an end to the life speculations that are being 
put forth by some of the companies. 





So many of the States have enacted laws exempting the pro- 
ceeds of life policies, secured by prudent men for the protection of 
their families, from attachment by creditors of the assured, and the 
courts have so frequently sustained these laws, that it seems a little 
singular to find a case of this kind in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. But such a case was decided by that court last 
week in favor of the beneficiary. ‘The case was a peculiar one. 
Thomas L. Hume was assured for $35,000 ; when he died he was 
insolvent ; the assurance money was paid to his widow, and the 
Central Nationa! Bank of Washington and other creditors brought 
suit against Annie G. Hume, the widow, to compel her to turn the 
money into the estate for the benefit of the creditors. As the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has no law on the subject, proceedings were insti- 
tuted under the common law. ‘The Supreme Court of the District 
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in 1885 decided in favor of the widow, and an appeal was taken to 
the United States Supreme Court. This latter tribunal sustains 
the decision of the lower court, holding, substantially, that it is the 
right and the duty of every man to make suitable provision for his 
family, and that, even where no statute has been enacted to cover 
the point, the life assurance provided by him for this purpose 
should be held sacred and beyond the reach of the creditors of the 
deceased husband and father. Thus the highest judicial authority 
in the land recognizes and holds sacred the objects and purposes of 
life assurance. Another case involving the right of a widow to hold 
the money secured to her by assurance was decided last week by 
Judge Vann of the Supreme Court of this State against the widow. 
Dewitt H. Newkirk of Kingston was assured by the Commercial 
Travelers Association for $5000, for the benefit of his wife. Being 
under a cloud financially, Newkirk committed suicide. Before the 
association succeeded in collecting from its members the amount 
due Mrs. Newkirk, judgments and attachments had been secured 
against her for personal debts, the creditors claiming that the 
money due from the association was a part of her estate and liable 
to attachment. ‘The association filed a bill of interpleader, and 
offered to turn the money over to the court. Judge Vann decides 
in favor of the creditors. So, while the Supreme Court of the 
United States holds that the widow cannot be deprived of the pro- 
vision made for her by the creditors of her deceased husband, the 
Supreme Court of this State holds that the life assurance money 
received by a widow may be attached by her personal creditors, 
like any other portion of herestate. Several other assessment asso- 
ciations paid vo the widow the money due under policies issued by 
them, notwithstanding the efforts of her creditors to get hold of it, 
but when they instituted legal proceedings against the Commercial 
Travelers Association their rights were upheld. The two cases 
referred to are widely different, the latter not being worthy the 
importance that has been attached to it in some quarters, While 
the law will protect the widow from her deceased husband’s cred- 
itors, her estate, from whatever source derived, is liable for debts 
of her own contracting. 





WHY THESE ARE NOT WILDCATS. 


N our issue of November 1, in a paragraph commenting upon 
the great number of wildcat companies that are prowling 
about, we gave a list of companies, of which we said : 

Below we give a list of companies organized this year, some of which 
we know to be fraudulent from start to finish, while as to the others we 
hope they are allright. If the good ones object to being found in bad 
company we will cheerfully print, within reasonable limitations, what 
they have to say for themselves, 

Two only thus far have objected to the classification there given. 
N. E. Reed, secretary of the West Coast Insurance Company of 
Tacoma, W. T., ca'led upon us a day or two since, for the purpose 
of enlightening us regarding his company. He says it was organ- 
ized by gentlemen who knew little or nothing about the business, 
and who placed their policies in the hands of the worst underground 
brokers in the country, who proceeded at once, and according to 
their custom, to load it down with bad risks. Among the repre- 
sentatives selected by the managers were H. F. Crawford of Chi- 
cago, R. L. Evans of Washington, and H. A. Richardson of 
Brooklyn, a trio pretty well known in connection with companies 
not over-pleasing to insurance nostrils. Of course, the West 
Coast, although intended to do a careful and legitimate business, 
soon found itself in a bad way, and the managers began searching 
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for someone to take it off their hands. Now~ Tacoma js 3 
“booming city, with an immense future,” and residents of less 
pushing places are seeking opportunities to locate there, 
Among them were several wealthy capitalists of Huron, Dak, 
and these formed a combination with Mr. Reed and pur- 
chased what the brokers had left of the West Coast [p. 
surance Company. A reorganization was effected by means of 
which Mr. Kemp, banker of Huron, became president and Mr. 
Reed secretary. They found business amounting to about $6009 
in premiums on the books, and at once began canceling till they 
had reduced the amount to $12,000. One of the brokers had 
insured nearly every fruit-d:ying estab ishment in this State, and if 
there was a particularly bad risk anywhere, the West Coast hada 
slice of it. But all this has been reformed, and the company only 
writes on risks that are already partly covered by older companies, 
and at full tariff rates. The capital will be increased by the first 
of the year by $200,000, and the company will then formally apply 
for admission to several of the Western States. Meantime it is 
weeding out its list of brokers, and proposes to deal with respons. 
ible ones in the future. Another company is to be formed at 
Tacoma shortly, of which Mr. Reed is to be secretary, for the 
object mainly of enlisting the active co-operation of Tacoma cap- 
italists, and duplicating the lines of the West Coast. All of which 
information we derived from a pleasant interview with Mr. Reed. 
who is, apparently, a level-headed business man. So much for 
the West Coast, which company we congratulate upon having been, 
as asserted, reclaimed from inefficient and incompetent hands, 
and trust that it may enjoy a long and honorable career of use. 
fulness with profit to all concerned. The insurance press, how- 
ever, continues to be skeptical regarding the good faith of the 
present managers, so we give the substance of Mr. Reed’s explana- 
tions as above, regarding which everyone can form his own opinion. 
_ In the list printed by us, and referred to above, the Fidelity of 
Huron, Dak., was included. Mr. Reed volunteered the informa- 
tion that the Fidelity is backed by honorable and responsible men, 
who propose to do business legitimately, and establish a company 
that will be permanent. All of which, we trust, the future will 
demonstrate as correct and truthful in every respect. The next to 
object to being found in bad company is the Shreveport Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Shreveport, La. We have received the follow- 
ing letter from its secretary : 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

My attention has been called to your article, in your issue of the rst 
instzat, page 525, in relation to the crop of wildcat insurance companies, 
in the list of which you include the Shreveport Fire Insurance Company, 
and in so doing you do us a great injustice. Our capital is $200,000, net 
$192,500. We have never issued a policy on any risk outside our own 
State, though we have had adeluge of them off-red to us from many of 
the Eastern and Western cities, and among them are the names of some 
of the well-known firms of Philadelphia and Boston, where the list of 
companies on includes all of the first-class home and foreign companies; 
to all of these applications we have invariably replied that we were not 
writing outside of our own Stateat all. 

Enclosed I hand you our card, on which you will find the names of our 
officers and board of directors. Please have the kindness to look up 
these names in either Dun & Co.’s or Bradstreet’s commercial reports, 
when I doubt not you will readily decide that those men are not the kind 
who get up wildcat insurance companies. Trusting that you wil! dous 
the justice to make the proper correction, I am, very truly yours, 

SHREVEPORT, La., November 12. Joun W. Taser, Secretary. 


The card enclosed states the capital of the company to be 
$200,000, and gives a list of presumably enterprising and trust- 
worthy business men as directors. We are glad Mr. Taber had 
“his attention called” to the list we printed, otherwise he would 
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not have been likely to have seen it, for “our attention has just 
been called” to the fact that his name is not on our subscription 
books. We wouldn’t have had him miss that notice for a good 
deal, and are under obligations to the man who “called his atten- 
tion” to it. We hope, however, that Mr. Taber will get his 
information at first hands hereafter. He is respectfully reminded 
that in the paragraph he refers to we did xof say his company was 
a wildcat. Its name was given as that of a new company, regard- 
ing which so little was known that it could not be classified, and 
we invited all who felt aggrieved at being found in bad company 
to “call our attention” to the facts. We are glad Mr. Taber has 
done so, and cheerfully give his company this gratuitous advertis- 
ing. The subscription price of Tue Specraror is $4 a year, 
advertising space at reasonable rates. 

As to wildcats ; companies are pretty sure to be judged accord- 
ing to the company they keep, and Mr. Reed concedes that we are 
fully justified in regarding the West Coast as a wildcat, because of 
the notoriously bad character of some of the brokers who had 
inadvertently been permitted to handle its policies. It is not to be 
inferred that a company is unworthy of confidence, simply because 
it accepts business in States where it is not been licensed ;_ if that 
rule were applied, there are comparatively few companies that 
could stand the test, for most of them do an underground busi- 
ness somewhere. The manager who would refuse a desirable 
risk that should be tendered him, for the sole reason that his 
company was not licensed to do business in the State where the 
risk is located, would be looked upon generally as a curiosity. For 
reasons satisfactory to themselves, companies decline asking for 
admission to certain States, appoint no agents therein, and have 
no dealings with the authorities, but if an agent offers them a 
portion of his “surplus” business, there is nothing in the law or 
the ethics of insurance to prevent them from taking it. Some 
States require special deposits from insurance companies, and if 
the companies were to comply with this requirement in each 
instance, the assets of some of the smaller ones would be so 
scattered as to weaken the character of the indemnity they offer. 
Other States have other requirements that are objected to, so it 
comes about that what is termed underground insurance is prac- 
ticed by some of the strongest and most trustworthy companies. 
To class them as wildcats is doing them gross injustice, yet within 
a very short time we saw a number of the best companies de- 
nounced in a daily paper as wildcats, because they had not taken 
out licenses in a certain State. The reporter had evidently ob- 
tained his information from the Insurance Commissioner, who 
probably felt sore because the companies named did not come 
under his jurisdiction or pay any fees into his office. There is a 
material difference between soliciting business in contravention of 
law and accepting that which is offered voluntarily by persons to 
whom the law does not apply. Honorable and trustworthy com- 
panies do the latter, but wildcats are organized frauds, managed by 
swindlers with the sole object of enriching themselves at the 
expense of the propertyowners who can be induced to buy their 
policies. 

New companies are not to be looked upon with suspicion simply 
because they are new, although many of those incorporated 
recently, especially in the West, have not had much substance to 
start with. If a new company has a fair capital in cash to begin 


‘with, and good, intelligent, enterprising business men and under- 


writers behind it, there is reason to hope that it may develop into 
a strong and powerful company. The largest and strongest in 
business now had but small beginnings, and what they have accom- 
plished may be repeated by others, The trouble with new com- 
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panies generally is that they do not let the public know their con- 
dition and intentions. They place their policies in the hands of 
brokers to be disposed of, and the first that is known that the com- 
pany exists is when its policies are found in the market. Not 
knowing anything about it, the company is forthwith denounced 
by rivals and competitors, and the insurance public led to distrust 
it. To conciliate propertyowners and induce them to patronize 
the company, its managers should take the public thoroughly into 
its confidence, and give good and satisfactory reasons why the 
company exists. The best insurance journals, that circulate among 
insurance men, are the proper mediums for disseminating such 
information, and for this are we insurance journalists. 
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THE insurance situation in New York at the present time is not unlike 
the condition of affairs existing among the railroads, and each of these 
great and important branches of business illustrates how foolishly intel- 
ligent men can act. The railroads have more business offering than they 
can handle, and can get about all the freight they want at the fullest fig- 
ures, and yet the great lines are cutting rates to a point that nullifies 
profits, because each believes the other is trying to get an advantage. In 
the same way the fire insurance companies are acting regarding New 
York business, or much of it. Oa Broadway there is so much demand 
for insurance that in almost every building from Canal street to Bleecker 
street one or more tenants require more than they can possibly get, and 
have to take all sorts of policies. Yet the New York companies pay 
large commissions, and in many cases cut the old tariff rates even in this 
crowded section. 

* * x + 


Ir is quite a mistake to suppose that any considerable part of the busi- 
ness which goes out of town takes this course to get the benefit of lower 
rates, The business that non-represented companies get may not be the 
choicest there is in New York, but it has this advantage—it all pays full 
rates, and is, moreover, generally obtained at a moderate cost. Out-of- 
town companies are frequently deceived to a certain extent as to the fea- 
tures of the risks they write in New York, but seldom as to the rate, be- 
cause the broker knows full well that he can get the full rate, and is, 
therefore, under no temptation to cut it. 


* * * * 


WHEREVER else companies want to cut rates and increase commissions 
there may be arguments that would at least give a show of justification, 
Out in the dry-goods district there can be none whatever for the smallest 
cut or for paying more than ten per cent commission. If no other pro- 
gramme can be agreed upon it would be a fine thing for the companies if 
they could agree simply on this one matter. No one company could lose 
a dollar as the result of such an agreement, and the aggregate gain would 
amount to a large sum, 


* * * % 


THE fire at 512 Broadway was another illustration of the importance of 
having all big establishments left at night in such shape that they can be 
immediately accessible in case of fire. It is the early moments of a fire 
which count, and if firemen have to lose five or ten minutes in getting at the 
burning premises the loss is a iarge offset to the gain of getting a quick 
announcement by means of the automatic alarm. 

+ * * 2 


CONSIDERABLE insurance is now offering in New York on Western 
elevators. It is understood that the high price of grain has caused a stop- 
page in its movement toward the seaboard, and there is consequently a 
considerable accumulation at some of the principal distributing points in 
the West. This has caused an active demand for insurance, which is felt 
in New York as well as at the points where the elevators are located. It 
is many years since the New York elevators have been at all overstocked, 
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and it is very doubtful if they will ever again be as full as they were in 
1879 and 1880. 
* * * 


THE increase in the quantity of merchandise of any sort in a building 
has less to do with the demand for big lines of insurance than the increase 
in market values, and this is particularly the case with grain. It requires 
a great many more companies to-day to cover the grain in an elevator 
than it did when the contents of the same elevator, although perhaps the 
same in amount, were worth $150,000 or $200,000 less money, 

* * * * 

THE active cotton lighter has again been doing its usual work of in- 
creasing the fire loss. On shipboard and in warehouses cotton is pretty 
carefully looked after, and is moderately safe, but the method in which it 
is put on lighters and subjected to the sparks from all passing tugs is bad 
in the highest degree. Tnere is generally an attempt to cover it with tar- 
paulin, but these are often old and full of holes, and frequently not big 
enough to effectually cover up the cargo. It is fortunate when the fire 
which is invited in this way breaks out before the cotton has been landed 
or transhipped, but probably many of the warehouse fires could be traced 
to a spark dropped on a bale during its perilous trip on a lighter. 

* * x * 


THERE has been a little increase in the fire record in New York during 
the present month, as compared with several months preceding it, but 
not enough to interfere with the prospect that the year in this city may 
after all show a fair profit for many companies, The five weeks remain- 
ing in this year will be busy weeks and anxious ones everywhere, but 
nowhere more than in the New York agency offices, most of which had a 
big record of loss, made early in the year, to overcome, 
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MILL CONSTRUCTION. 
By C. JouN HEXAMER, C.E., Member of the Committee of Science and the 
Arts, Franklin Institute. 
(Continued from Page 517.) 

When machinery is not running, the mill becomes a storehouse for 
machinery, and we have only to deal with its weight. But when in 
operation, a new factor, the vibration, is introduced, which materially 
alters the result. Edward Atkinson has prepared a table of weights 
of machinery, which is very valuable. It is given in Woodbury’s “ Fire 
Protection of Mills” as follows : 
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placed in separate buildings which are constructed with beams of shorter 
span. We will first consider the construction of mill buildings, and thep 
the vibration of mills ; and a number of curious phenomena which haye 
been observed. Where much vibration exists Woodbury advises to ge. 
curely bind the beam to the wall by embedding in the masonry a flat cas. 
iron plate with a transverse fin upon each side near the end, one to secure 
the plate in the wall and the other in a groove across the under side of 
the beam, firmly secured by wedges driven in at each side of the fin, 
The bricks in the wall for about five courses above the beam should be 
laid dry, and the upper edge of the beam at the end slighily rounded, an 
air space being provided at each side of the beams to prevent dry rot, 

Under no consideration should the old-fashioned anchorage of fasten. 
ing the girder on the outside of the wall with a large anchor plate be 
used ; as when the beams burn through the leverage brought to bear on 
the wall will overturn it. 

Brick is the best fire-resisting material which can be used for the con. 
struction of walls. It stands long after granite has disintegrated and 
marble has been burnt intolime. Iron fronts are to be deprecated, and 
especially such shells of iron as are frequently erected for mercantile 
purposes, without even brick filling. Sandstones, when the particles of 
sand are held together by a good binding material, are serviceable, but 
those in which the sand particles are held together by lime should not be 
used. Granite is a poor stone for fire protection, as its inter-molecular 
spaces contain water, which, on being intensely heated, vaporizes into 
steam, Causing the disintegration of the granite. Marble is also a poor 
material, as, on becoming heated, it is decomposed, carbonic acid and 
burnt lime being formed. For this reason lintels over doors, windows, 
etc, should never be made of marble, granite or poor sandstones, 
Preferably, a brick arch should be sprung. Good brick buildings have 
frequently been destroyed by using bad varieties of stone in places where 
they had to sustain weights—such as over driveways—which are de- 
stroyed by fires, causing the falling of the masonry resting on them. As 
a rule, ornamentation is not desired in mill buildings, but, if required, 
beautiful effects may be produced by the judicious use of terra-cotta 
ornaments, which are now manufactured in all shapes and varieties, 

Where cornices are used, these should be of brick or terra-cotta. In 
speaking of roof construction we shall, however, see that what is usually 
termed a cornice is unnecessary ia mill buildings, and that the construc- 
tion of the heavy cornice formerly so much in vogue isa useless expense, 
and when it is built of wood it is very objectionable. Under no circum- 
stances should ‘‘ wood-boxed” cornices be built, as these transmit the 
fire from one part of the building to the other, and for this reason even 
hoilow metal cornices are objectionable, as they form flues along which 
flames travel. 

A good hard wood column, without taper, bored near the top and 
bottom, to prevent dry rot, is the best to stand in case of fire. The fire 



























































No. 24 YARN. 
MACHINERY. | Lead Upon 
aoe ono gga Total Machines, in _ Shafting, Etc., | Operatives, ane zone Area of Floor, | F loor Per 
ounds, Pounds, fons. Pounds, ounds, satin gate Square Feet. | — 
G6 lAPPers cccveesccccccccccccvccccovcce 12,000 72,000 280 3,000 800 | 76,080 | In separate building. 
| | 
S60 GOAN OBTOS 60 6 osescscsscossseesces 1,600 384,000 4,800 11,920 275 | 40.995 | 
2 doublers Coe cerccceccoccosecceveseces 980 1,960 40 I,100 ay 3,100 | . 17,856 23 24 
12 railway heads .......---.seseees-00-- 800 9,600 } Sass 1,100 180 | 10,880 | 5 | 
21 UraWwing ----....eeeeess se eeeeeeeeees 2,000 42,000 | 850 1,250 180 | 44.280 2,160 | 20.50 
36 roving frames......-.- oe sceceseccees 9,‘ 00 324,000 | 2,000 14,500 4,300 344,800 10 944 31.50 
go spinning frames, 176 spindles ........ 4,000 360,000 15,340 125,000 1,820 | 502,160 16,128 31.14 
24 mules, 672 spindles.....---......++-- 10,000 240,000 16,000 24,000 2,800 | 282.800 22,500 12.56 
8 spoolers..........---0--000- Snewste oe 2,600 20,800 890 5,000 825 27,515 1,728 15.92 
6 WAFPe®DS.... eee ece ce ccesccececcoeees 450 2,700 2,760 410 500 | 6.370 1,152 5.53 
2 slas CTS. ence eee ene e nee eeeceeeeenes 10,000 20,000 | 5,400 2,200 480 | 28,080 1,080 26 00 
8 drawing in frames,..........+------- 60 480 | fT ee a 1.000 | 3.080 192 16.04 
800 looms....... Sheeeeoweredencses eveeee 800 640,000 128,000 140,000 16,000 924,000 39,672 23-29 
scceee 2,045,540 | 177,680 | 326,480 28,360 | 2,578,060 113,412 | 20.57 








Adding twenty per cent for contingencies (515,615) the total load would 
be 3,093,675 pounds, or the load upon the floor per square foot is 24 69 
pounds. Machinery such as openers and pickers which, as we have 
seen, on account of their hazard, usually are and always should be 








resisting qualities of such columns may still be improved by lining them 
with sheet-iron or any other metal, or covering them with a good fire- 
resisting substance. Although much caution must be exercised in this 
respect, as by covering wood unfit for this purpose dry rot may ensué, 
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Wood when properly dried may be made fire-resisting by injecting into 
its pores—as we have shown in former articles—zinc chloride, ammonium 
sulphate and other salts, This may be accomplished in a method similar 
to that in which timbers are creozoted to protect them against vermin, 
Of all columns those of unprotected cast-iron are the poorest. These, on 
even a Slight rise of temperature, readily disintegrate, especially when 
water is poured upon them. Wrought-iron, on being exposed to high 
temperatures, expands and warps. Exposed iron, therefore, is the most 
untrustworthy of all materials for column construction. In order to pro- 
tect iron columns from surrounding temperatures numerous contrivances 
have been devised by which they are covered with iron-conducting ma- 
terials. The columns constructed by Wight are excellent for this pur- 
pose. Terra-cotta lumber has been used as a covering material, as well 
as plaster and mortar. A good concrete mixture is excellent for this 
purpose, and has given excellent results as a cover for iron columns and 
gitders; it is a bad conductor of heat, and when good cemcnt is used 
and the mass is properly mixed, it becomes hard and durable like stone, 
Ordinary lime (although it drops off easily, being rapidly destroyed by 
abrasion) is preferable to a gypsum composition, as this readily corrodes 
the iron. All parts of a covered column exposed to abrasion, such as the 
base, should be protected by a hood, 
(Zo be Continued.) 
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MEASURE OF THE PRCBABILITY OF BANKRUPTCY IN 
A LIFE COMPANY FROM EXCESSIVE MORTALITY. 
By Pror. C. F. McCay. 

The printers made the last paragraph of my communication last week 
unintelligible by printing what belonged to a sentence that I had can- 
celed. It should read as follows: ‘‘ and therefore the comparative prob- 
ability of the bankruptcy of the Mutual Life of New York and of the 
small company I have mentioned is in the ratio of (jj)? to (;'s)’ or of 1 to 
('))°, or of 64° to 1,0r of 1,073,741,824 to unity.” 

I must acknowledge that this conclusion surprised myself, as I am 
sure it will surprise many others. It has been stated even by actuaries 
that a large number of members is necessary for a mutual company to 
secure regularity in their annual rate of mortality, whereas my conclu- 
sion is that the probable mortality is entirely independent of the number 
insured. My conclusion is also important for other reasons, among 
which may be mentioned that the security and safety and trustworthi- 
ness of a life company depends on its surplus over the lawful reserve and 
not on the amount of its assets. 

The amount of this surplus in the different companies was formerly 
well known, both by the calculations and statements required by law, 
and by the calculations published by the insurance departments of the 
States, But, in my judgment, this is no longer true of many of our large 
companies. They retain a very considerable portion of their profits, 
which by their annual unpublished calculations belong to their several 
members, but are not announced to them and credited to them, because 
they are subject to slight unimportant changes among particular classes 
of the insured, although the total amount is perfectly known and un- 
changeable, and unite this with their real surplus and publish the sum of 
these two items as their surplus, when in fact the first of these amounts 
sometimes far exceeds the second. No one therefore now knows the 
real net surplus of these companies, by which is meant the excess of their 
assets over their liabilities for unpaid losses and other indebtedness to 
individuals, and also their lawful reserve, and their profits that have been 
distributed to their policyholders by means of paid-up policies or other 
definite credits, and also over their calculated profits belonging to the 
several individuals of a class of the insured, or to the whole members of 
such a class, 

Now it is this net surplus which forms the true measure of their 
Strength and their safety and the confidence which the people ought to 
have in them, as I think I have proved in my article in Tue SPECTATOR 
of November 15, 1888. As, however, the results which I obtained were 
a surprise to myself and to many others that I know, and perhaps to all 
of your readers, I desire to present another proof of it drawn, not from 
the éee/otum and its upturned face after it has been revolved, but from the 
movements of common dice, which are probably more familiar to your 
readers than those of the éeefotum. 

I will suppose that the Mutual Life should suspend taking new risks, 
and continue this for ten or fifteen years. As every member is annually 
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increasing his age, and in the probability of dying, the rate of mortality 
would probably increase considerably in this period. I will suppose it to 
continue this suspension of new risks until the tabular mortality of the 
whole of its members is #4; of the whole number insured, or the expected 
loss #; of the whole amount insured. I will also suppose the small com- 
pany previously mentioned to make such changes in its reception of new 
entrants that the expected loss is the same fraction of the amount at 
risk. It is evident that the risks of each company may be divided into 
groups having an average mortality of 35, some having a rate a trifle above 
this fraction and some a trifle below, but all so near this that for practical 
results the rate for each may be regarded the same. The rate of loss in 
any two groups or any three groups and in as many larger groups as may 
be considered, is evidently the same. 

If we now consider a pair of dice, almost every intelligent person 
knows that the probability of throwing an ace in a single throw is }, and 
in two throws the probability of double aces is ;, ; the reason of this being 
that there are thirty-six possible ways of the dice turning up in two 
throws, each of which is equally probable. Now the throw of double 
aces twice in succession is (j)* for precisely the same reason. In like 
manner for three throws and for throws it is (,;';)° and (,';)". 

Now, the movements of the two dice in their throws are perfectly sim- 
ilar to the death losses that occur annually in the two insurance com- 
panies that have been mentioned, not only for one group in which the 
mortality loss is #; part of the whole sum at risk in that group, 
but also in all the groups into which the insured have been sup- 
posed above to be divided, and therefore in the whole of the risks of each 
company. 

Now it was shown in my preceding article that the doubling of the 
mortality rate or the occurrence of two deaths in each group in a year 
would bankrupt the Mutual Life and force the Insurance Superintendent 
of the State of New York to place the company in the hands of a receiver, 
terminate all its business and distribute the assets among the insured ; 
and that it would require seven deaths in each group, or 34; of the whole 
sum insured, to bring about the same bankruptcy in the small company. 

It was also shown that the probability of the ocurrence of two deaths 
in each group of the two companies was the same as the probability of 
the occurrence of two successive upturnings of the same side of a feefotum, 
after revolving around its point. And this is alike true of the dice. 

It follows, therefore, that the comparative probability of the bankruptcy 
of the two companies is as (;};)? is to (,4;)’, or as 1 is to (,5)°, or as 36° is 
to I, or as 60,466,176 is to unity. This number is much smaller than 
that obtained for the present comparative probability in the two com- 
panies, because one depends on the fifth power of 36, and the other on 
the same power of 64. These numbers being in the ratio of 16 to 9, 
the comparative probabilities in the two cases is as the fifth power of these 
two numbers, or 1,048.576 to 59,049. This makes the two results agree 
exactly with each other, as of course they must, from the identity of the 
arithmetical calculation, by which the two results are first obtained and 
then compared with one another. 

The word probable has a very wide signification in our language, of 
which very few persons who use it in daily conversation are aware, 
When we judge from the appearance of the sky and the direction of the 
wind that it will probably rain to-morrow, the word probably is not in- 
tended to assert that such a prediction is to be received with much con- 
fidence. But when a logician is discussing the different degrees of 
certainty that belong to our beliefs, and says that we are absolutely sure 
that two and one make three, because that assertion merely expresses 
what is implied in the definition of three ; while the proposition that the 
sun will rise to-morrow is only probable, because there has been a time 
when it was not true, and there will be a time hereafter when it will cease 
to be true, and we are unable to say positively and beyond the possibility 
of doubt that that change will not occur in the next twelve hours, the 
word “probable” is used to express degrees of confidence which differ 
immensely. In these two examples the comparative strength of our 
beliefs cannot be expressed in numbers; and this is also true of ninety- 
nine cases out of every hundred in which the word is used. But when 
we say that the throw of ace and deuce with two dice is more probable 
than the throw of double aces, we can say with positiveness and the most 
perfect confidence that the probability of the former of these two throws 
is double of that of the latter. In like manner if the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, instead of paying its dividends annually in cash, were to 
make them by crediting them to the insured, and retain the right which it 
has now, and which it has formerly exercised, to change these dividends, 

















after they had been made, we could assert with positiveness that it would 
be stronger and more safe than it is with its present plan of making a 
cash dividend. In like manner, if it had a surplus of $50,000,000 instead 
of $5,900,000, we could assert that it would be stronger and more safe 
with the former surplus than with the latter. In this last case, however, the 
mathematician can express in numbers the exact ratio between the prob- 
ability of the bankruptcy of the company during the year 1889, witha 
surplus of $50,000,000 and of $5,900,000. In the latter case it would be 
one in 4096, and in the former it would be one in some large number com- 
posed of millions and billions and trillions, of which no human imagina- 
tion can form a definite conception. The ratio of 4000 to 1 is large 
enough for all practical purposes, and no one should desire a greater 
strength than this, when looking for a company in which he would take 
outa policy. I donot know that many of our companies are stronger 
than the Mutual Life. iam perfectly sure that many have less strength ; 
and I am equally sure that the small company whose probability of bank- 
ruptcy I have compared with that of the Mutual Life, has a much smaller 
probability of failure in the year 1889 than belongs to the Mutual Life ; and, 
therefore, that the statement in the conversation which I referred to at 
the beginning of my last article was perfectly true and worthy of the 
tullest confidence, however much surprise it may excite among persons 
of the greatest intelligence and the largest capacity for accurate judg- 
ments. The laws of human mortality are governed by the same inflexible 
laws of nature as the movements of the planets; and the “falling of a 
sparrow ” is subject to the same absolute certainty as the falling of a die. 

We may not know these laws, but they are exact and definite, and often 

so well understood that their results are calculated and predicted and 

believed with the utmost confidence, as everyone knows when he con- 

sults his almanac for the time of full moon or the oscultation of a star or 


a planet. 















WESTERN ITEMS. 





THE fire insurance patrol committee at Chicago has decided to locate 
the new company (No. 4) on Twenty-third street near State street, south 
side. A captain, four members and probably two avxiliaries will have 
charge of the extensive territory to be covered by this addition to the fire 
patrol system. 

x % ¥ 

THE offices in the south half of the first floor of the Insurance Exchange 
building, La Salle and Adams streets, Chicago, are at present receiving a 
complete renovation and when occupied will rank among the largest and 
handsomest insurance offices in the street. The Western department of 
the North British and Mercantile will make these quarters its future home 
and a local as well as general business will be handled. W. W. Dudley, 
superintendent for this company, is to be congratulated upon securing 
the improvements. 

oa oa x 

Tue Farmers Insurance Company of York, Pa., was established in 
1853 and with assets of over $500,000, together with a net surplus of over 
$200,000, the company has no difficulty in securing business, Thos, S. 
Cunningham, the company’s local agent at Chicago, but recently received 
the Farmers into his agency. He, however, proposes to see that it 
secures a fair share of Chicago’s risks, Mr. Cunningham now rejoices in 
the fact that he’s a grandpa. His son is very modest about the matter, 
but it’s a girl. 

x % ea 

AMONG recent visitors to Chicago were Alfred James, president of the 
Northwestern National of Milwaukee ; Thos. F, Goodrich, vice-president 
of the Niagara Fire ; T. A. Warren, of The Insurance World, and Jas. 
W. McCord, secretary of the Enterprise Fire and Marine of Cincinnati. 


* * * 


THE Union Mutual Life has secured new and handsome quarters for 
its Chicago office in the Home insurance building, and after the first of 
next month Geo. F. Parish of Detroit will have charge of this office, Col. 
J. H. Kellogg will occupy a responsible position at the home office of the 
company. 

on * * * 

Amonc the numerous fires which occur in Chicago many are known, or 

supposed, to be caused by the insured, directly or indirectly, in order to 
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obtain the insurance. For the purpose of detecting and punishing incep. 
diaries the fire department of the city employs a fire inspector, whose 
duty it is to investigate all fires, and, if they are from suspicious causes 
19 take such action as will tend to prove whether or not they may be 
classed as intentional, This, however, is a very difficult matter to prove, 
save where the party is actually caught in the act, or someone turns 
State’s evidence. 
* * nt 

Epcar H. KELLoac, general superintendent at Chicago of the Home 
Life of New York, has made the following appointments for his company: 
A. L. Hamilton at Kansas City, State agent for Missouri; Lee A, Hall 
general agent at St. Louis, and C. A. Seigfried, general agent at St. Paul, 

* * * 

In a special report to policyholders of mutual fire companies repre. 
sented by P. A. Montgomery at Chicago, the following four principal 
causes of fires from steam pipes are given: Ist. The steam pipes car. 
bonize the wood or reduce it to a condition of charcoal ; this charred 
surface becomes moistened, and the pipes supply the requisite degree of 
heat necessary to cause combustion, thus starting a fire, which might be 
termed spontaneous combustion. 2d. By igniting pitch which has fried 
out of the wood and lodged on the steam pipes beneath. 3d. By the 
rusting of the piyes, and by contraction and expansion, an accumulation 
of metallic iron has been formed on the dry wood excluded from the 
atmosphere, and in a very warm place, when afterward exposed to the 
atmosphere from any cause, oxygen is absorbed so rapidly that these par- 
ticles ignite. 4th. Matches, or cotton or wool waste may be dropped or 
swept against steam pipes, or be carried on or near them by mice or rats 
desiring to build nests in a warm place, and be ignited by the heat 
These causes of fire from steam pipes should be forcibly brought to the 
notice of every insurer using steam heat. 

* % % 





LAST year several persons were convicted of arson and duly punished. 
Of those who escaped where the facts pointed to absolute guilt we give the 
following illustration: No. 212 West Ohio street, insurance $1200; value 
of property, $900; premises fired in four different places ; assured and 
clerk arrested, but grand jury failed to indict. No. 1628 South Clark 
Street; premises fired for revenge; party committing deed escaped. 
Nos. 51 and 53 North State street, insurance $1400; value, $800 ; an alibi 
proved by party accused of setting the fire. Nos. 117 and 119 North 
Clark street; fired in four different places, and kerosene vsed ; insur- 
ance, $2100; value, $1200; parties held for grand jury, who failed to 
indict. No. 101 Front street; several transfers made of the property, 
which was insured for $700, while value was $65; no conviction. In all 
known or supposed incendiary fires the insurance is always excessive, 
but it is a very difficult matter to prove a case of arson. 

« % % % 

THE general agents and managers at Chicago held a meeting last week 
to consider certain commission rules adopted by the local board there. 
The fire underwriters of the city also came together the following day, but 
nothing definite was accomplished. It is likely that the commission rule 
may cause not a little disturbance. D. W. S. 

CuicaGco, November 17. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 


CONUNDRUMS—WE GIVE’EM UP. 
[To THE Epirork OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

I have a copy of the ‘‘ Life Insurance Policyholders Pocket Index ” for 
1888, and for my own information on a subject in which I take a deep 
interest, I would be very greatly obliged if you would answer as fully as 
possible the following questions: 

1. From what sources are the statistics furnished in The Index gath- 
ered ? 

2. If merely from the statements of the different associations, what 
guarantee can the public have of their correctness? 

3. What checks are placed on insurance companies in this country to 
protect the public from fraud ? 

4. In your opinion are the leading American insurance companies per- 
fectly safe to invest in, as well for the future as the present, and under 
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what circumstances would such companies as the Equitable, the New 
York Life or the Mutual succumb ? 

5. To what can the apparently wonderful growth of the Equitable over 
all other competitors be attributed? Does it write a better policy than 
other companies, and, if so, in what regard? Apart from all its present 
public popularity, is it conservatively and economically managed? Is it 
likely to be equally successful in the future as to all appearances it has 
been inthe past? Do you consider it perfectly safe ? 

I write to you on this matter, as you are probably better qualified to 
give me the information I desire than anyone else to whom I could apply. 
I would respectfully ask for as full replies to my questions as possible, 
and, thanking you in advance for the information, I am, yours very truly, 

CLARENDON, TEX., November 12, F. A. LoEWENTHAL., 

[We have not time to answer so many conundrums, so involved, all 
written in one breath. Life is short, and there is a future we must pre- 
pare for. Back volumes of Tue Sprecraror can be had ata reasonable 
charge, and the current subscription price is $4 per annum, payable in 
advance. A person who wants to know so much about life assurance 
and life assurance companies ought to be a subscriber to the insurance 
journals and other insurance publications.—Editor THe Srecraron. } 





NORTHWESTERN BREEZES. 





Minnesora’s Insurance Commissioner Shandrew is something of a 
“rustler” himself. He has made it lively for some bogus assurance 
schemers in the past and proposes to make it more so inthe future. He 
thinks the laws are not nearly so strict as they should be, particularly in 
reference to assessment assurance companies, There have been so many 
bad breaks in that line in this State that he thinks it time to call 2 halt. 
The Commissioner proposes an entire change in the law on this subject. 
The principal provisions are that in all cases the officers of the organiza- 
tion shall give bonds for the faithful discharge of their duties, and that 
funds provided for the payment of claims shall be deposited in some 
bank or trust beyond the reach of the officers. Before a license is 
granted to do business the company must havea certain amount of assur- 
ance applied for, and at any rate there shall have been paid sufficient to 
meeta claim. All present organizations and secret and fraternal societies 
confining insurance to their own members are to be exempted. Commis 
sioner Shandrew’s bill will come before the legislature this winter, 


* * * 


ANOTHER matter of a good deal of importance to fire insurance men 
will be embodied in the shape of a bill by Commissioner Shandrew. It 
will provide for an amendment to the law governing fire insurance, and 
wll require that all fires occurring in the State be reported to the State 
insurance department, together with the cause of the fire, kind of prop- 
erty, name of owner, amount of insurance and other minor details. This 
will be a bonanza to insurance men, furnishing them with statistics 
which they have not been able to get heretofore. 


* * * 


Aupiror Warp of Dakota has about forty insurance companies doing 
business in the territory on his “‘little list.” The trouble is over the 
payment of ‘‘legal rates” for their annual statements. These compa- 
nies have gone ahead and made the best rate they could with publishers. 
The Auditor says these statements are legal notices, and must pay the 
same fees to the printer as ‘‘legals” pay. The law requires the publisher 
to make affidavit that he has received the full fee. The Auditor has 
rejected the statements on which this affidavit is not filled in. The com- 
panies claim that their statements are not ‘‘legals,” and the compulsory 
rate does not hit them. They don’t propose to submit to what they call 
the Auditor's arbitrary ruling. They are going on with their business, 
and the Auditor is wondering what he had better do about it, 


* * * 


Tue Educational Endowment Association of Minneapolis has a bone 
to pick with Francis P. French, and it has become necessary for the asso- 
ciation to get the court to help pick it. It seems that French used to be 
in the employ of the Endowment Association. He got an idea thathis 
Services were not fully appreciated, and struck for more boodle. He 
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didn’t get it and got mad instead. He quit the association, and at once 
went to work to get up an association of his own. He christened it the 
Children’s Endowment Society. It is alleged that he used every means 
to reap the benefit of the good will of the old association for his new 
scheme, got out circulars just like those the other concern had sent out, 
and adopted their plans and methods. French and his society are now 
made defendants in a suit for $10,000 damages and an injunction, 


* * * 


THERE has just been completed in St. Paul a valuable adjunct of the 
city’s system of water-works ; they call it a high service reservoir. It is 
located about four and one-half miles from the business centre. The city 
purchased a fourteen-acre tract and the reservoir covers four of them. 
The water line is 300 x 500 feet ; it has a capacity of 16 000,000 gallons, and 
stands 310 feet above low waiter mark in the Mississippi, and eighty feet 
above the average elevation of St. Anthony Hill, the highest portion of the 
city. The main object in building the reservoir was to equalize the pres- 
sure in the high service system; the water comes from Lake Vadnais 
through a four-mile cond:it. The reservoir is not designed to keep up a 
supply of water, but torelieve the pumps of the unequal strain due to 
the unequal demands upon the system. It cost $150,000 all told. 


* * * 


AN agent of the American Steamboiler Insurance Company solicited 
business from A. H. Wilder, The agent stated that the ‘‘life clause,” 
so-called in the policy of his company, was not found in the policies 
issued by a certain rival company, though he knew the statement to be 
untrue. He gave Wildera chance to investigate and compare, leaving 
his blank form for this purpose. Wilder took some iasurance, afterwards, 
however, refused to accept the policy and pay the premium, The matter 
was taken into court, and the Minnesota Supreme Court upholds a lower 
court’s decision in favor of the company. 


* * * 


Tue litigation over the two defunct assurance concerns, the American 
Life Association and the Single Mens Endowment Association, has 
ended in the appointment of C. H. Chadbourn of Minneapolis, as re- 
ceiver of both. He gives $5000 bonds in each instance. 


* * * 


RAtru Roserts, acollector and canvasser for the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, has disappeared from his home in Minneapolis. He 
has been worried by financial trouble, and suicide is feared. P. P. P. 

MINNEAPOLIS, November 17. 





CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 





Your correspondent examined recently the: statistics of accidents on 
English railroads—number of persons killed, injured, etc.—and one fact 
became very apparent to him, viz,: that the number of passengers killed, 
injured, etc., is exceedingly small when compared with that of passen- 
gers carried—in other words, security to life and limb is far greater on 
English than on American roads, This is doubtless due to the heavy 
damages these roads are compelled to pay whenever an accident of any 
kind has taken place, no matter whether it was caused by personal care- 
lessness, unavoidable circumstances, etc., and which diminish the yearly 
earnings of the roads considerably. By far the greater number of acci- 
dents are sustained by the officials and employees of the roads. The 
observer, who has watched day after day and seen the immense throngs 
of people passing over the English roads, with little greater insecuri y and 
discomfort to themselves than if sitting at home, or who has inspected 
the gigantic difficulties with which the civil engineers have had to contend 
when constructing the road, will be struck with the above-mentioned 
small percentage. 

* * * 

THAT the press is constantly roaming around like a roaring lion, seek- 
ing whom it may devour, was recently shown in a case of suicide which 
the Teutonia refused to pay. All the rusty old blunderbusses of argu- 
ments were loaded and fired by the political press, long leaders * show- 
ing up the iniquity of assurance companies,” When the case was carried 
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before the court, however, the tefusal of the Teutonia was sustained, 
because the policy contained the clause of refusal of payment in case of 
suicide. Although this has since been left out, the policy was of the old 
series and still contained this provision. 


* * * 


A FrencH mutual life assurance society, which celebrated its 200th 
birthday recently, trumpeted this fact to the four corners of the globe. 
Still, it is but a baby to the mutual life company Les Charitables of 
Bethune, which is hoary-headed with the snows of 700 winters. It is, 
strictly speaking, an interment company, and has interred not only its 
members for that length of time in wars, revolutions and epidemics, but 
also the poor, without distinction, and gratuitously. I:is, and always 
has been, composed of members of the most distinguished families of the 
city, and a number of families have had one or more members among 
them for hundreds of years. It is a sort of local order of nobility. 


* * * 


A CLERICAL fire insurance company, Notre Dame des Flammes, was 
recently organized in London, If its name is startling, its statutes and 
by-laws are still more so. Its general management is to be in Rome, its 
principal office in London. An agency for France, its prospectus says, 
has already been secured. The capital is to be 200,000 francs, to be di- 
vided in 2000 shares at 100 francs each. Article seventeen of the statutes 
is interesting. It says: ‘‘ The council of administration is empowered 
to found or purchase any publication or daily or periodical journal.” 
The name and style of the firm at least indicates that the founders do not 
belong to the irreligious, skeptical, Voltaire, Ingersoll or other school, 
nor do they call their creation by some vague, imaginary name, or of 
some pagan god or goddess, mythological bird or other inanimate being. 


# * * 


Tue Italian Minister, Crispi, recently refused State aid for losses in- 
curred by a large conflagration in Italy. ‘‘The State has no money for 
those who refuse to profit by the blessings of fire insurance.” 


* * * 


On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his entrance into busi- 
ness, Baron von Bleichréder organized a private life assurance concern, 
a branch of the North Star, in which every one of his employees received 
a policy—either endowment or life, The premiums are paid by the firm 
Bleichrédjer, as long as the employee remains in service ; after that by 
himself, 

x * * 
A MUTUAL fire insurance company, Unitas, has been organized in Am- 


sterdam, Holland. 
* ~ x 


Tue French Equitable, accident, is liquidating, La France Indus- 
trielle has taken its business, W. Von K, 
FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN, November 3. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Decisions Relative to Creditors and Deceased Husbands’ Life 
Assurance, 


SEVEN years ago Thomas L. Hume of the District of Columbia died in- 
solvent. He had, however, assurance of $35,000 on his life, the policies 
being payable either to his widow or children. The administrators and 
creditors of his estate claimed that the premiums which Hume had paid 
were a fraudulent transfer of the estate of an insolvent and void as 
against creditors, and attempted to gain possession of the money, so as to 
apply it to the payment of the debts. The case came up last week in the 
United States Supreme Court, which, through Chief Justice Fuller, 
rendered an opinion in favor of the widow and children. 

The court held that the beneficiaries are entitled to the proceeds of all 
the policies, without any deduction whatever on account of premiums 
paid, holding that a husband and father has a full right to insure his life 
in the interest of his wife and children, and that where such policies are 
effected in the name of the beneficiaries they are no part of the estate of 
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a deceased insolvent, and therefore cannot be regarded as a fraudulent 
assignment of any part of his estate when so effected. 

A case of a different nature, but also connected with the life assurance 
of a deceased husband, was decided by the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York. Dewitt H. Newkirk, a merchant of Kingston, who had 
commited forgery, killed himself while his case was under investigation, 
His life was assured in several secret organizations, and he was a mem 
ber of the Commercial Travelers Association of the State of New 
York, holding a life policy in that association for $5000. His wife 
was named as the beneficiary. Assessments were ordered to pay the 
assurance, and in December last, six months after Newkirk’s death, the 
money was in the treasury of the association. Meanwhile creditors of 
the widow obtained judgments against her personally and executions 
were issued upon her property. The sheriff attempted to levy upon the 
$5000. The widow resisted the claim. The decision just rendered by 
Judge Vann of the Supreme Court is that the creditors are entitled to the 
payment of the claims, and the widow to the rest of the money. 





Boston Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Tue Boston Board of Fire Underwriters held its annual meeting on 
Tuesday of last week. J. Edward Hollis, who has been president of the 
board for three years, declined a re-election, and John W. Porter was 
elected to succeed him. Secretary Howes was re-elected. 

The president reported a busy and eventful year, and briefly reviewed 
the results. The work of the steam heating company was being care- 
fully watched by an expert, in order to ascertain the additional hazard, if 
any, from that system of heating. The new brokers agreement, which 
went into effect in July, was apparently working well. The business of 
the inspection department had gone steadily on, and upon application 
inspectors had been sent to New-Orleans and Buffalo to start similar 
systems in those cities. The president thought the work should be in- 
creased and extended. 

The executive committee reported that during the year ending June 30, 
1888, 8327 inspections had been made and the following improvements 
furnished : 

Character of Improvements. Buildings, 
Cellars cleaned 791 
Boilers and furnaces made safe 64 
Flues and funnel holes made safe 
Stoves and forges made safe................-se0e0e a 
Steam pipes made safe 
Metal ash receptacles placed in “ 

Waste cans placed in, or arrangements made for properly caring for waste. . 
Lights made safe 

Fire doors put in or repaired 

Windows cleared.... 

Windows repaired 

CAE CRIN 6s ccna cseccsucsesonnescesks LitesaPeRRAdt Ss oKeR eer enw JeeKs 
Stairs cleared..... 

Attics cleaned 

Fire pails placed in or refilled 

Dry rooms made safe 

Merchandise arranged so that it could be covered................ 

Fire ventilators placed. 

Elevator wells improved 

Hatchways placed on or improved 

Passageways cleared 

enn os cdinnumses orn eeOssksebaeeenee ranean dhaes'em secs 
Plastering repaired 

Sprinklers placed in 

Automatic alarms placed in 

Miscellaneous improvements not mentioned above..... 





The Life Underwriters Association. 

THE first meeting of the season of the above-named association was held 
at the Union Square Hotel on Tuesday afternoon. There was a fait 
attendance at the business meeting, when matters of routine were dis- 
posed of. The executive commtttee submitted its report, speaking in the 
most encouraging manner of the present situation of the rebate question. 

At the banquet in the evening over sixty gentlemen, representing the 
various life companies, sat down to the table.” After the viands had been 
properly discussed, various toasts were responded to and impromptu 
speeches indulged in. President Raymond presided with his usual 
grace and dignity, introducing the speakers with pleasant words, and 
making all present feel comfortable and at home. The session lasted 
until midnight, and the meeting was pronounced the most successful and 
enjoyable yet held by the association. 

When President Raymond called the meeting to order, Secretary Abet- 
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nethy read letters of regret on account of their inability to attend the 
meeting, from the following gentlemen: Colonel Jacob L. Greene, pres- 
ident of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company ; William H. 
Beers, president of the New York Life Insurance Company; M. V. B 
Edgerly, president of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany; and C, M. Ransom of The Standard. President Raymond was 
commissioned to express regrets on b:half of President McCurdy of the 
Mutual Life, whose engagements prevented his attendance, 

The speechmaking of the evening then began. Reverend Price Collier 
delivered an interesting address, in the course of which he said: ‘It 
was Pascal, the French philosopher, who put on a scientific basis the 
whole theory of probabilities. You never knew anything about probsabil- 
ities until that man was born in 1623. Curiously enough, in 1723, just 
100 years afterward, was born the father ot life insurance, the Reverend 
Richard Price, one of my progenitors, who was the founder and promoter 
of the famous Equitable Life of London, which was the first scientific life 
insurance company,” 

The following gentlemen then made speeches: Prof. McElroy of Wash- 
ington, who has lately entered the service of the New York Life; A. W. 
Bray of Newark, of the Massachusetts Life ; Thomas W. Russell, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut General Life Insurance Company ; George W. 


. Burford, president of the United States Life Insurance Company; A. A. 


Hayes of the Equitable Life ; ex-Judge F.G. Gedney, Moncure D. Con- 
way; J. L. Johnson of the Massachusetts Mutual; Dr. Charles F. Still- 
man of the Mutual Life, and C. D. Lakey of Insurance. 

Louis Aldrich, the actor, gave two recitations, which were received 
with enthusiasm, 

G. P. Haskell, chairman of the «xecutive committee, announced that the 
Frank Block prize of $100 for the best article on the topic ‘* Procastina- 
tion in Life Insurance ” had been awarded to A. Niemand. 

Among those present were the following: C. H. Raymond, Dr, C, F. 
Siillman, Mutual Life; Gilford Morse, Massachusetts Mutual Life ; G, 
P, Haskell, New York Life; George H. Burford, president of the United 
States Life; George W. English, Berkshire Life ; George Cantine, New 
York Life; R. E. Cochran, United S:ates Life; George F. Hadley, 
Brooklyn Life; C. A. Bryan, J. I. D. Bristol, Northwestern Mutual Life ; 
A. B. Abernethy, Phoenix Mutual; T. Blodgett, Equitable ; Howard 
Slade, Massachusetts Mutual Life; C. C. Hine, Insurance Monitor; C. 
A, Jenney and H. Douglas, The Weekly Underwriter ; Cliftord Thomson 
and A, L. J. Smith, Tue Spectator; C. D. Lakey, Insurance ; Franklin 
Webster, The Chronicle; I. S. Sullivan, Equitable; Sumner Ballard, 
The Daily Commercial Bulletin; J. C. Ward, the Northwestern Mutual ; 
C., W. Anderson, State Mutual Life; William Radcliff, New England 
Mutual ; A. M. Woodworth, Provident Life and Trust; William Erdt- 
mann, Equitable ; William H. Smith, Mutual Life; Frank Bushnell and 
T. J. Mumford, Atna Life; R. C. Rathborn, Mutual Life; Erza de 
Forest, Penn Mutual Life ; C. L. Walker, Massachusetts Mutual Life; 
C.J. Smith, The Record; Charles E. Dunwell and Homer Bostwick, 
Berkshire Life; C. M. Marvin, United States Life ; J. B. Lunger, Union 
Central; M. J. Ford, Brooklyn Life ; T. P. Goodrich, Provident Life 
and Trust; D. H. Ayres, New York Life; James L. Johnson, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life; A. W. Bray, Newark, Massachusetts Mutual ; C. 
E. Johnsor, Kingston, N. Y.; James Mitchell, Newburgh, N. Y.; ex- 
Judge F. G. Gedney, New York; Dr. G. M. White, Mutual Life ; C. D. 
McElroy, Washington; Louis Aldrich; Dr. Buchanan Burr, Mutual 
Life; Rev. Price Collier; T. W. Russell, Hartford; J. T. Slade; C. W. 
Langford ; A. C. Haynes; J. F. Jordan; J. B. Myers, Equitable ; John 
Merritt and S, L. Bean, Saratoga, New York Life. 





The Hanover Fire Insurance Company. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 ; assets, $2,479,654; net surplus, $428,928. These 
are the figures shown by the Hanover Fire of New York on the first of 
the year. And very reassuring figures they are, too. The Hanover has 
Steadily progressed during the past thirty-six years, and has paid to the 
insured since its organization losses aggregating nearly $11,000,000. It 
has also been able easily to distribute among its stockholders an annual 
dividend of ten per cent, a fact which, with the above figures, tells the 
results of its underwriting. The Hanover is one of the prominent insur- 
ance companies. Its president, B. S. Walcott, and secretary, I, Remsen 
Lane, are accomplished underwriters, 
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The Mortality of Pneumonia. 


THIs subject has been attracting a good deal of attention during the past 
year, and some of those who have discussed it have been disposed to take 
the ground that the rate of mortality has greatly increased within the last 
fifty years, and that such increase is due in no small degree to unsuitable 
treatment. 

Dr. Henry Hartshorne read a paper before the College of Physicians 
of Philadelphia, in February, on the ** Past and present mortality and 
treatment of pneumonia,’”’ in which the average mortality of pneumonia 
during the second quarter of this century is ‘safely and fairly” esti- 
mated, from various statistical sources, at 8.33 per cent, a mortality 
which is favorably conipared with that of 16 to 20 per cent as given in the 
returns of the collective investigation committee of the British Medical 
Association.? In the Pennsy!vania hospital, in the three years 1845-46- 
47, the mortality from pneumonia was 6.25 per cent; in the years 1865- 
66-67, 18.50 per cent; in 1884-85-86, 31 percent. According to Dr. A. 
L. Loomis,* the average ratio of deaths from pneumonia to those from all 
diseases together, in New York, was 15.2 per cent greater between 1859 
and 1877 than between 1840 and 1858. From these figures the writer 
deduces a demonstration of the large increase in the proportion of 
deaths from pneumonia over what it was thirty, forty and fifty years ago. 
Morecver, from a comparison of these and other figures with the modes 
of treatment prevalent at various periods, the conclusion is drawn that 
there is reason for the judgment that the now current ‘‘ working theory” 
of the treatment of pneumonia and allied affections, by early and con- 
tinued stimulation and narcotism, is not supported by the facts concern- 
ing the results of that treatment, as compared with those of the moderate, 
early, sedative and eliminative practice of forty and fifty years ago. 

According to Dr. Gouverneur M. Smith,4* New York experience corrob- 
orates the statistics of Philadelphia. From a table furnished him show- 
ing the number of cases, the number of deaths and death rate from pneu- 
monia, occurring in the New York hospital for a period extending from 
the year 1810 to 1887, divided into decades, it appears that the lowest 
mortality occurred between the years 1820 and 1830. The mortality has 
been rising, and during the last decade it reached its acme—considerably 
over double the earlier percentage Dr. Smith thinks that, from such 
sources of inference as are at hand, and from observation, it may be re- 
garded as an accepted fact that the death rate {rom pneumonia is much 
greater at present than it has been hitherto. His conclusion is that 
science and pneumonia have ever been at loggerheads, and that the latter 
is vanquishing its more pretentious foe. 

On the other hand, The Medical News takes the ground that, although 
a study of the history of the treatment of pneumonia makes one almost 
despair of the future of therapeutics—so impossible does it seem to 
arrive at reliable conclusions regarding the use of medicines—yet our 
feelings of despair vanish when we compare the figures of to-day, bad as 
they appear, with those of the first quarter of this century; for we then 
see that there has been in the treatment of pneumonia, as in that of fevers, 
a steady, progressive enlightenment. The comparison of The News, it 
will be noticed, is made with the first quarter of the century, and that of 
Dr. Hartshorne with the second and third quarters. 

The sub-committee of the collective investigation committee, comment- 
ing on the figures presented in regard to mortality in pneumonia, reminds 
us that it is evident from the statistics of consecutive years that the death 
rate of pneumonia varies very widely from year to year. In 1875 the 
mortality from pneumonia at the London hospital was not quite 24 per 
cent. In the year following it was 39 percent. Of forty cases admitted 
into Middlesex hospital in 1871, fourteen died; while of the same 
number admitted in 1873, only five died. At the Westminster hospital 
the death rate varies 10 6 per cent to nearly 23 percent. The aggregate 
mortality, however, the sub-committee thinks fairly represents the present 
death rate of acute pneumonia in England and suggests a comparison of 
these figures with the old statistics of Lewis, Chomel and Andral, show- 
ing a mortality varying from 30 to 55 per cent, with Boilliard’s ‘‘ juge- 
lant” practice with an asserted death rate of about 12 per cent, and with 
the late Dr. Hughes Bennett's more recent series of 129 cases, with only 
four deaths. 

The latest contribution to this side of the question is from Dr. William 
Osier in The University Medical Magazine for November, 1888. Dr. Osler 
does not find that the statistics of the large hospitals show any decided in- 
crease in the rate of mortality from pneumonia. He has taken the figures 
of three representative institutions—the Montreal General Hospital in 
the North, the Pennsylvania Hospital in our Middle Siates, and the New 
Orleans Charité in the South. At Montreal the statistics are available 
since 1853, and give the following results: In the decade 1853-63 a mor- 
tality of 16.2 per cent; 1863-73, 16.1 per cent; decade ending 1883, 23.7 
per cent, and in the years 1883-87, 20.3 per cent—a total of 1o12 cases 
with 206 deaths, equal to 20.4 per cent. The total number of cases 
admitted to this hospital, which has not been materially enlarged, has 
increased with each decade ; in 1873-83 as many were admitted as in the 
previous twenty years. Taking the statistics of four periods, according 
to the method of Dr. Hartshorne, the figures do not indicate a regularly 
progressive increase in the mortality. In 1853-54-55 there was a death 
rate of 24.3 per cent; in 1863-64-65, I2 per cent; 1873-74-75, 29.1 per 
cent; 1883-84-85, 16.1 per cent. 

The statistics of the Charité Hospital of New Orleans date from 1830. 


! Abstract, Medical News, April 7, 1888. 

2 The Collective Investigation Reeord, vol. i'., july, 1884. 

3 American System Practical Medicine, Croupous Pneumonia. 
# New York Medical Record, October 20, 1888. 
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In the five decades from 1830 to 1880 the death rates have been respec- 
tively as follows: 44.6 per cent, 35.3, 32.2, 43.9, 40.2. Ina total of 3969 
cases there were 1509 deaths—a percentage of 38.01. 

As illustrative of the beautiful elasticity of figures, and as showing that 
the mortality at the Pennsylvania [Hospital has been, if anything, re- 
duced, Dr. Osler parallels the selected periods of three years in the 
fourth, sixth and eighth decades of the hospital records, previously 
quoted from Dr. Hartshorne’s paper, by four other periods of three years 
in successive decades, as follows: 1848-49-50, percentage of mortality, 
37 9; 1858-59-60, 21.2 per cent ; 1868-69-70, 22.8 per cent; 1878-79-80, 
32.7 percent. Ina total of 704 cases since 1845, the mortality has been 
29.1 percent. Precisely the same death rate is given for the past thirteen 
years for the Boston City Hospital, where a large number of pneumonias 
enter, and where out ofa total of 1443 cases there were 421 deaths. 

Other statistics adduced coincide in a general way with those which we 
have quoted, 

For ten years past Dr. Osler says he has practiced free bleeding to the 
amount of from twenty to twenty-five ounces in adults in cases where he 
thought it might be indicated, and yet he has to confess to disappoint- 
ment in his results ; he has seen but one case recover after bleeding, out 
of twelve or fifteen, and his cases of bleeding in the late stages have been 
unitormly fatal. 

We very much doubt whether the mortality rate from pneumonia can 
be fairly shown to have progressively increased during the last fifty, forty 
or thirty years, and we are decidedly of the opinion that the treaiment of 
to-day is more rational and better calculated to aid the natural tendency 
to recovery in uncomplicated cases—which, a‘ter all said and done, is 
the hopeful feature of the disease—than that of fifty years of age. In 
most cases of pneumonia antipyretics are calcu'ated to do more harm than 
good, and common sense must govern in the use of cardiac and resp ra- 
tory stimulants as well as in the application of antiplogistics and depres- 
sants. Everyone recognizes the extraordinary fatality of pneumonia 
among alcoholic subjects, and where the rate of mortality from pneu- 
monia has apparently increased, it is doubtless due rather to the growth 
of the dissipated and squalid classes in the populations of our large cities 
than to any modifications of treatment.—Soston Medical and Surgical 
Fournal, 





MERE MENTION. 


— Senator John Sherman is reported to carry $350,000 life assurance. 

—Tnere have been eleven incendiary fires within a month at Lima, O. 

—Alfred Perry has been appointed joint fire marshal of the city of 
Montreal. 

—The new Gamewell fire alarm telegraph at Mobile, Ala., went into 
operation last week. 

—An incendiary burned eight frame buildings, including the post-office, 
at Overton, Tex., last Saturday. 

—The annual meeting of the indiana State Board of Underwriters will 
be held at Indianapolis, November 30. 

—L: T. Thurston, secretary of the Mutual Life of Kentucky, has been 
obliged by ill-health to resign his position. 

—Homer Albers has been appointed receiver of the Provident Fra- 
ternity and Provident Mutual Association of Boston. 

—Lewis Davis has succeeded the late Joseph H. Collinsas president of 
the Lumbermens Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 

—Last week’s fire losses in the United States were, according to The 
Standard, $2,438,000, making a total since January 1 of $92,584,000, 


—An electric lamp trimmer named Charles Devlin was killed on 
Thursday last at New Orleans by a shock from an electric light wire. 


—A State Life Insurance Association has been formed at Dallas, Tex. 
Its avowed object is to secure legislation favorable to life assurance in- 
terests. 

—A Chicago paper says that there is organizing in that city a ‘‘ Lloyds 
(limited),” with a capital of $200,000, upon the plan of the English 
Lloyds. 

—Dauring the nine months ending September 30 there were at St. Louis, 
according to the salvage corps report, 765 alarms of fire. The total in- 
surance loss was $548,603. 

—The Home Insurance Company has decided to resume the transac- 
tion of the inland and coastwise marine business. No lake, canal or 
western business will be done, 


—The mistake of a brakeman in setting a switch on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad near Grafton, W. Va., November 15, resulted in a collision 
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between a freight and an express train. Five men were killed and q 
large number of persons more or Jess injured. 


—The suit in the Supreme Court of Ohio affecting the license of the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company has been decided in favor of the com. 
pany. 

—The High Court of Dublin has rejected the appeal of Dr. Smyth 
against the seatence of six months imprisonment for participating in the 
attempt to defraud the Equitable Life. 


—The Life Underwriters Association of Philadelphia met om Tuesday 
evening. Vice-President J. L. Halsey of the Manhattan Life and other 
prominent life underwriters made addresses, 


— The Insurance Commissioner of New Hampshire has been directed 
to enforce the laws concerning incendiarism, and authorized to employ 
deteciives in cases of suspected incendiarism. 


—A bill has been introduced into the Vermont legislature ‘‘ to prevent 
unjust discriminations in life and endowment assurance policies.” It is 
designed principally to prevent the payment of rebates. 


—John H. Reed, of the firm of Dale, Reed & Cooley of New York, and 
a directcr in the Continental Insurance Company, who dropped dead in 
the street last week, carried $69,000 assurance on his life. 


—The November meeting of the Boston Life Underwriters Association 
took place at Young’s Hotel on Tuesday of last week, and is reported to 
have been every bit as pleasant as those which have gone before. 


—In view of the fact that the water and gas company has set about 
improving its works, the Duluth city council has decided to take no ac- 
tion toward having its charter declared forfeited, as had been proposed. 


—The committee of the Boston Board of Aldermen, which is investi- 
gating the question how to protect the firemen from the dangers of the 
overhead electric wires, is to come to New York to see how it isn’t done 
here. 


—The Beaver Falls (Pa.) Rolling Mill was burned on Monday, and 
six men received injuries, of which two may die. The fire, according to 
a press dispatch, was caused by experimenting with Lima oil in generat- 
ing gas, 

—J. H. Shannon of South Bend, Ind., was arrested at Greensburg, Pa., 
some days ago on charge of getting business for the American Mutual 
Life and Accident Insurance Company, which is unlicensed in Penn- 
sylvania, 

—The Baltimore Underwriter is informed that Horace L. Spice, the 
well known insurance broker of that city, has made an assignment to A. 
De R. Sappington. He is indebted to several fire insurance agencies for 
various amounts. 

—The Underwriters Association of New York State, at its monthly 
meeting last week, adopted suitable resolutions of respect to the memory 
of the late John G. Welch, general agent of the Phoenix Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford. 

—Insurance Commissioner Shandrew of Minnesota, has asked the At- 
torney-General to close up the Central Mutual Aid Association of St. 
Paul, upon the ground that it is insolvent, unreliable and unable to meet 
claims against it. 


—Mary McBride, who was convicted last June of firing her house over 
two years ago, was sentenced at Washington, D. C., to four years im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary. An accomplice of the woman received a 
sentence of three years. 


—The Buffalo Board of Fire Underwriters has given notice that from 
December 1 no permits for the use of natural gas will be given withouta 
certificate from the secretary that all the rules and requirements of the 
board have been complied with. 


—It is reported that a new fire insurance company is organizing at New 
Orleans, and that E. A. Swain, associate general agent of the New York 
Underwriters Agency, will be secretary and manager. The capital of 
$250,000 has, it is said, been subscribed. 


—The widow of a miner who perished in the recent mine disaster at 
Pittsburg, Kan., crazed by the death of her husband, after kissing her 
five children and putting them to bed, poured kerosene over herself and 
the bed clothing, and set fire to it, One child after a terrible struggle 
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with her mother escaped, badly burned, but the madwoman and four 
children lost their lives and the house was consumed. 

—The Macon (Ga.) Fire Insurance Company was lucky enough to get 
out of the recent big fire at that place with but $700 loss. The company 
had written its limit on risks on each side, and had, consequently, de- 
clined to take much on the property which burned. 

—The act incorporating the Nicaragua Canal Company has passed the 
Vermont legislature. The incorporators include Frederick B.llings and 
Colonel Franklin Fairbanks of Vermont; Hiram Hitchcock, ex Judge 
Chas. P. Daly, and other well-known New Yorkers, 


—D. C. Birdsall, editor of the disreputatle Hartford Telegram, has 
been getting himself into trouble again. The Telegram had charged the 
Sunday Globe with levying blackmail. Allen Willey and L P. Smith of 
the latter paper met Birdsall on the street and cowhided him. 


—The Western Mutual Fire Underwriters Association, at its recent 
convention at Chicago, re-elected its former officers, as follows: Presi- 
dent, H. G. McPike of the Illinois Mutual, Alton; vice-president, C. B. 
Shove of Minneapolis ; secretary and treasurer, W. B. Ferguson of Rock 
Island. 

—At Whitney Bros.’ glass-works at Camden, N. J., the blowing trough 
burst on Monday, letting forty tons of molten glass run all over the 
ground inside the building and out of the main door, The structure 
took fire at once and was partly destroyed. The 210 employees had nar- 
row escapes from death. 

—Superintendent Alfred Carr of Missouri recently asked Auditor 
Bruce Carr of Indiana if he knew anything about a certain Royal Mutual 
Live Stock Association of Indianapolis, which has been soliciting busi- 
ness in Missouri withouta license. The Indiana Auditor replies that he 
knows nothing of it, either officially or personally. 

—Portage La Prairie, Man., disgusted at the high rates charged by the 
fire insurance companies on property within its gates, has organiz da 
company of its own, the ‘‘ Urban Montreal.” If Portage La Prairie keeps 
on burning at the same rate as has prevailed for the pzst two years, there 
will be some howling among the stockholders ere long, 


—William Lauder, special agent of the American and English under- 
writers, who bas been locking into the methods of handling and loading 
cotton at shipping ports, has reported upon Savannah, recommending 
‘the placing of a number of new fire hydrants at points of danger, and if 
practicable that hydrants be placed at proper intervals along the whole 
river front. 

—The disastrous fire at Watson’s Stores, Brooklyn, last week, made 
known the inadequacy of the water supply available on Furman street. 
While twelve engines were at work the main supplied only water enough 
for six, and salt water had to be taken from the river. Chief Nevins says 
that the mains on Furman street are entirely too small and that larger 
ones should be laid. 


—At the second annual meeting of the Michigan Life Insurance Agents 
Association at Detroit, last Ssturday, «fficers were elected as fellows: 
G. W. Thompson, president ; John Lokie, first vice-president ; Jay Bas- 
sett, second vice-president; W. H. Barr, secretary; C. C. Kelso, treas- 
urer; M. Early, F. H. Leavenworth, J. C. Thompson, M. I. Whitman 
and H. F. Doan, executive committee. 

—The parlor match was responsible for the loss of two lives at Bridge- 
port, Conn., last Sunday. While Mrs. Thomas Fitzpatrick was attem, t- 
ing to light a fire, the head of a match fl:w off and ignited her clothing. 
Her father and son tried to smother the flames, and another son finally 
quenched them with water, but the woman and her father were fatally 
and one of the sons less severely burned. 


—An improvement in the fire service at Haverhill, Mass., is demanded 
by the underwriters. The requirements are that the office of chief engi- 
nee: shall be made permanent, that the horses shall be used for no other 
than fire department purposes, that a new hook and ladder truck shall 
be purchased and permanently manned, and that a certain number of per- 
manent men shall be assigned to the other apparatus, 


—Advices from Panama state that a great fire took place recently in 
the neighborhood of Villeta, Colombia. The fire originated in stubble, 
and owing to a strong breeze the flames caught the houses of the town. 
Many children perished in the conflagration. Heavy losses of cattle and 
Produce are reported. At Carthagena there has been great loss from 
drouth and forest fires. All crops have been lost, and in some places the 
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fire has destroyed other valuable properties, including an immense sugar 
cane plantation, on which the buildings and 15,000 coffee plants were 
consumed by the flames. 


—Berks County Farmer—“‘ Insure folks agin accidents, doye? KinI 
go up in a balloon if I want to?” Agent—‘‘Oh, yes; no objection to 
that.” ‘Ride on the cow-catcher of a fast express?” ‘‘ As much as you 


like.” ‘Don’t mind if I work in a powder-mill, eh?” ‘‘ Not at all.” 
‘* Well, I guess I'll git insured. I’ve just got a new mowing machine, 
and—” “Humph! I'll have to consult with the superintendent about 
that."—Z x. 


—At the annual meeting of the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation last week, officers were elected as follows: President, George E. 
Wagner ; vice-president, R. Dale Benson; secretary and treasurer, Henry 
Darrach ; assistant secretary, F. W. Whiting; executive committee, 
George G. Crowell, E. C. Irvin, Samuel D. Hawley, Charles Platt, Jr., 
George Wood, Tattnall Paulding, Charles S. Hollinshead, Atwood Smith, 
Louis C. Madeira, Jr. 


—Spokane Falls, Wy., is greatly excited over a series of incendiary 
fires, of which there were seven started on Sunday and Monday, one life 
being lost. A vigilance committee has been formed and a reward of 
$1000 offered for the arrest of the incendiary. All disreputable characters 
have been ordered to leave town under pain of hanging. Saloons must 
be closed from Io P. M. to 4 A.M., and all citizens must keep off the 
streets between these hours. 


—The Illinois Supreme Court has decided that the Chicago city ordin- 
ance taxing the fire insurance companies two per cent on gross city pre- 
miums for the maintenance of the fire department, is invalid. The com- 
panies paid the tax under protest, and the Phenix brought a test suit 
against the city. The Appellate Court held that the city had no police 
power in the case, and that the ordinance was consequently invalid, and 
the Supreme Court has now sustained this opinion. 


—The annual report of General Dupont, supervising inspector of steam 
vessels, shows that there were thirty-six accidents during the year— 
twelve collisions, five fires, five explosions, seven bursting of steam 
pipes and seven wrecks. There were 202 lives lost, against 220 in the 
preceding year. The datain this respect furnished by his report is as 
follows: From 1859 to 1868, 721 lives lost annually ; from 1869 to 1878, 
365 lives lost annually, and from 1879 to 1888 only 213 annually, 


—At a meeting in New York last week of the fire insurance companies 
doing business in Baltimore, the report of the committee on Baliimore 
rates was received and adopted. It was resolved to continue the com- 
mittee. An advance of twenty-five per cent on mercantile risks and 
special hazards in Baltimore was recommended, to remain in force until 
the fire department shall be properly strengthéned, and the agents of the 
companies will be instructed to vote for the advance when asked to do so, 


—An unsuccessful attempt was made one night last week to burn the 
Union depot of the New Jersey Central and Pennsylvania railroads and 
a Jumber yard at Elizabeth, N. J. Bunches of oiled waste had been 
ignited and placed beneath the platform and between the lumber, Ore 
William J. Burns, twenty-three years of age, was found near the spot 
with oii in his hands, and was arrested upon suspicion of being the 
firebug. He is also suspected of being the au hor of a recent attempt to 
burn Harris’ flour mills, 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—D. M. Arndt, district agent of the Mutual Life, for Toledo and vicinity. 

—Birckhead & Son, second agents for the Merchants of Newark, at Baltimore. 

—R. S. Odell, adjuster for the Continental of New York, for Kansas and Ne- 
braska. 

—T.C. Timberlake & Co., agents fcr the Northern Assurance Company, at 
Louisville, Ky. 

—Lee A. Hall, general agent of the Home Life, at St. Louis. 

—C. A. Seigfried, general agent of the Home Life, at St. Paul, Minn. 

—B. F. Price, general agent of the Anglo-Nevada, at Memphis, Tenn. 

—John Rogers, !r., & Bro., general agents of the Anglo-Nevada, at St. Paul, 
Minn. 
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icultural .63 | Jan., 88 i | | 
At “a | 58.05 |*July, 88 Ana, Hartford.....-ccccoccececeee| $100 | $4,000,000 | $183.62 |tOct., "88 
poe July 25,'83 Amazon, Cincinnati... 300,000] 124.15 |*July, 78% 
American 2. > 93 Feb. 27, 88 American, Boston..... } 300,000} 147.17 |* July, ’88 
American, Newark.... ‘ 600,000 | 254.35 |*Sept. 38 
Broadway ; or |*Aug, "88 6 |Junez7,’88) 15 American, Philadel — 520,000} 182.31 caee-s 8 
3uffalo German ~ 1.23 |*July, “88 jlan, 788 American Central, St. Louis-.. 5 600,000} 129.06 
8 |*July,’88 3 Nov. 12,'38 Anglo-Nevada, San hee moa | 2,00¢c,000} 97.91 |tApr. 89 
4t |*Aug, $8 4 ov. 2,88 Armenia, Pittsburgh. 250,000 52 
187.14 | fNov., 88 2% } 33 Atlantic F. and M., Providence-....| 33% 200,000 2.2 
Boatmans F, and M. Pittsburgh... 250,000 .79 | 
103.84 | : ---|Nov.14,'88 5 Boylston, Boston 557,200 23.13 | 
16 2.09 *h ily, 6.50] Nov.19,’88 I California, San Francisco. 600,000 29 
Eagle | : 314.09 |*(ct., 88 | Nov.14,'88| 20 Citizens, Cincinnati 200,000 80 
Empire City. | 140.05 |* july, ’88 May 4,'88 2 Citizens, Pittsburgh 500,000 69 
Exchange 200,010 | 143.50 |*Aug, "88 Oct, 31,’&8 \% Citizens, St. : . | 200,000 94.99 
| Commercial, San Francisco. 200,000 49 
* July, 88 ‘ Sept 13,’88 5 Concordia, Milwaukee 200,000 5.21 
June27,’88 Connecticut, a . 1,000,000 “35 | 
June 1,’88| 100 Detroit F. and M., Detroit. 4 356,000 | 201.72 
Nov. 9.’88 A Eliot, 200,000 35-27 
Equitable F. and M.. Providence 300,000 64 
Fidelity F. and M., Cincinnati-.- 220,020 00.76 | 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 500,000] 265.99 |*July, 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia 400,000 32.58 |*July, 
Nov. 5, Firemans Fund, San Francisco 1,009,000 36.75 |t Oct., '83 
Oct. 1." Firemens, Raltimore 378,000 30.5 *July, "S83 
Firemens, Boston ...-. | 302,000 .36 |*Apr., 83 
Firemens, Dayton... 250,000 o4 |*Jan., ’88 
Nov.12,’88 Firemens, Newark i 600,000 3-04 |t Oct., °38 
Franklin, Columbus. | 200,000 3« |* July. 4 ‘88 
400,000 | 100.32 | Jan., 87 Nov.14,’88 Franklin, Philadelphia. : 400,000 84 |t Oct., '88 
Jefferson 200,010 | 227.03 |*Sept,’88 Nov 14,88 German, Pittsburgh... . 200,000 08 |* July, a 
Kings County 150,000 | 216.71 *July,'83 June27,’88 Girard F, and M., Philadelphia_.--. 300,000 3 
| Grand Rapids, Grand Rapids -.-...| 10 200,0¢0 
210,000| 13373 |*july,’87 Nov.14.°83 Granite State, Portsmouth.... 260,0c0 
150,000 | 126.84 |* July, 88 3 Nov 12,’88 Hartford, Hartford. - 
1,000,0:« 101.81 i Oct. 3,’88 Hekla, Madison - t 
Long island 5 300,000} 170.81 an., 88 : July 13,'87 Ins. Co, of North America, enol 3 * Ju y, 
Lloyds Plate Glass a... -| 100,000} 142.57 |*July,*? : Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila. - 5- * July. ."t8 
| Jersey City, Jersey City 32.03 |* july, "83 
TT P Louisville OM amaibincee Louisv iile_| ‘ -35 \*Jan..’ 86 
Mercantile 200,000] 103.09 |* July, ’&8 Oct. 31,’88 5 Manut. and Merchants, Pittsburgh-| ‘ 2.35 |*luly, &8 
Merchants -....--------- s 200,000 | 126,00 |* 'an., 88 : Sept 18,8 72} Marine, St, Louis.....------------- -98 |*June,’88 | 
Metropolitan Piate Giassa 100,000 | 175.44 y 5 June 6,’88 Mechanics, Philadelphia 5 c 50, 149.25 |* July, '88 
200,000} 184.04 |* July, "£8 Juner3,’88 Mechanics and Traders, N. Orleans. 375 132.59 |* July, ’88 
F Mercantile Cleveland 135.72 |* july, "88 
National : 200,000} 131.02 |*July,’83 May 12.’88 Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston y 1.0 39 |* Nov., ’&8 


New York Bowery-.-.- < 300,000 | 163.95 |* July, 88 Oct, 31,'88 8Yy Merchants _ Providence.-... seeceeee “| 50. 160.75 |* July, ’&8 
New York Equitable | 35 210,000} 244.78 |*July, "88 Oct. 31 '88 Meriden, Meriden % 200,0¢ 133.15 
New York Fire 200,000 | 120.21 | *Aug.,'87 Oct. 17,°88 The Merchants, Newark... -- | 216.8¢ 
a Michigan F. and M., Detroit v 12:.€0 
WEBER occ cacesosecwces | 500,000| 167.19 |*July,’83 ‘ Nov.14, 88} 13 Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee... | ¥ 502.34 | 
350,000} 117.09 |*Oct.,’88 Nov.14,'88 National, Hartford 1 ’ 155-17 | 
200,000| 269.21 |*)July, 83 } Oct. 31, 88 Noe . onal ad 5 3 322.02 
035.33 |* July, 8 ; Oct. 30,’88 ewar ewar 5 ¥ 2°4.39 | 
aceceeals Mittal ated iio ce New Hampshire, Manchester 152.¢4 
Peoples....-- 200,000} 127.09 |*fuly,'8 Nov 12,’83 North American, Boston 1 ¥ 130.38 
Peter Cooper 150,000| 230 14 |*july. & Sept 22,’8- Northwestern National, Milwaukee | 145.78 
Phenix ant 000,000} 114.36 |* July. ’87 | Nov 12,"€8} Orient, Hartford. I ,000 | 114.31 
Prudential 20000} 99.18 | .... |Juner3,’88| Packers and Provision Dealers, Chic. | 106.84 
Pennsylvania, Phila 379-30 
’S9 Peoples, Manchester. | 102.81 
3 ; Peoples, Pittsburgh. | 109.79 
Phoenix, Hartford |x " 150.58 
Providence-Washington, Providence) W 134.73 
Reading, Reading | 152.03 
100,000 | 131.67 |*July,’ 8 Reliance, Philadelphia. ‘ i 290.17 
United States..........- | 250,000 | 202.12 *July, 88 6 Oct. 26,’§8 Security, New Haveu 599 144-79 
Westchester ‘ 300,000} 10422 *Aug,’S8 Sept 19.'88 Springficld and M.. Spring 9259 137-2 
2 " > 37 Sept 13, 76 ring Ga . : 192.07 
Williamsburgh City 250,000 | 333-71 | *yuly, 83 ept 13,'88 se Poul F. and M.. St. Paul, A rd 
—_——— Sun, San Francisco ’ | 115.07 
Sun Mutual, New Orleans... | 20,000 | 136 6 
ounce © Orleans... co | 50, 134.64 
Traders, d 18 +.58 
Sagi Compantes ! Doing Business in New York. Union, Philadelphia , zs oy a 
- Union, San Francisco ¥ T12.3t 
l Amount | United Firemens, Philadelphia.. } 119.15 S duly, °83 
NAME OF COMPANY. Vata of Up ter eLatast Price. Wane, See nog-s8 |*July, "67 
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Farragut | § 200,000 | 144.75 
Firemens--.-..--- 204,000 | 120.31 
Fire Association. 200,000} 121.71 
German-American } 1,000,000 | 311.21 
Germania ‘ 1,000,000 | 1€7.21 |*July,’88 Nov. 6,’88 
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200,009} 508.25 |*July, "83 
200,000 | 153.71 |*july, "88 
| 200,000 324.17 | July, ’&8 
Guardian . 200,000 955! |* July,’ 87 
Hamilton ..........-.- -_ 150,000 | 160.23 |*July,’&8 3 Sept 12,’85 


Hanover z= 1,000,000 | 142.89 *July, '88 
Home -.. 3,000,000 | 145.85 | *July,’83 Nov.1g,’88 
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Manuf’rs and Builders -. 200,000| 183.57 *t., 83 4 \Apr. 1. 
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Rochester German 200,000} 182.09 |*Ju'y Spies: ae 
5 200,000 177.25 |*luly. °83 Nov. 6,’ 

Standard -. al 200,000} 170909 |*July,’88 3% Ort. 27,’88 
Stuyvesant 5 200,000 | 136.75 *July,’:8 ‘ July 13,’88 

















| 3 : 3 Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 





City of London....,..-..----.------ 
Commercial Union | Last 
Fire Insurance Association - DivipEenp 
Guardian : Pap. 
Imperial Fire | > : Ss Capital , 
Lancashire... | | NAME OF COMPANY. a _—— 
Liverpool and London and Giobe. -.| | ‘ | | pate. |Per ct.| 
London Assurance 5 2 5 | - 
London and Lancashire Fire | 2 : = | a 


North British and Mercantile | 
British America, Toronto ......-.......---- | $500,000 *July,’68 | 3% 


Norwich Union. | 5 Western, Toronto 20 500,000 |* July,’28 5 


e Price of Latest 
Sale of Stock. 
(Per Cent 
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*Semi-annual. f Quarterly. { One per cent each month. + Devoted exclusively to 
imsurip g plate glass against breakage. dad Marine only in New York State. é Irregular. 
/ Prices helow include in some instances the price asked. and not necessarily an actua 
sale. g Capital simce increased to $500,000, 


Scottish Union and National. 
Sun Fire Office ° P 
Unite i Fire Re-Insurance.....-.-.- 











